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[For the Common School Journal.] 
ON THE MOTIVES TO BE ADDRESSED IN THE INSTRUCTION OF 
CHILDREN. : 


NO. IV. 


Dear Sir,—In the enumeration of the motives which might be addressed, 
for the successful management and instruction of children, I mentioned 
next, the love of knowledge. 

Any one who had never been inside of a school, but had acquired a 
knowledge of the things in the creation, and of the history of man, by ob- 
servation and converse and reading, amongst men and women engaged in 
the usual occupations of life, would be surprised to be told that little advan- 
tage is taken, in the common course of instruction, of this universal and 
most powerful principle. What can be more universal or more powerful 
than curiosity ? This instinctive love of the soul for all the beautiful crea- 
tion, into the midst of which it has been born? This innate yearning 
of every faculty towards the objects for which it was created? Observe 
how, in a child, every sound awakens it. See how every color, every mo- 
tion, every new form charms. See with what delight the young lord of the 
world handles, lifts, pulls, breaks, weighs, and measures the materials of his 
future power, the creatures of his empire. Mark the rapt attention with 
which he listens to the story of every one of his fellow-creatures, of the low- 
er or the higher races, the impatience with which he waits for your answer 
tohis innumerable questions, about ends and causes and mechanisms,— 
the how, and whence, and what for ;—and then be told that this almost 
irrepressible desire to learn is repressed, this powerful impulse is neglected 
and forgotten, and the noble boy is made to learn, not because knowledge 
is delightful, and by the delight with which the heart and mind spring out- 
ward to it, but by being mated against his brother, and by his desire of 
outmastering him,—by blows, and shame, and envy ! 

And how happens this ? It would be a long and mournful story, I should 
have to tell, to answer how we mistake the objects and the ends of learn- 
ing. We perversely misunderstand the character of the being we have 
to deal with. We make that wretched mistake, to which in all things we 
seem too prone,—we mistake the means for the end. Instead of endeav- 
oring to teach of things of human life, of the laws of the creation, of the 
character of the infinitely benevolent Author, we act as if we thought that 
the great ends of teaching were, how to spell and read, and cipher and parse. 
We imprison a chilé for hours,*and condemn him to stillness, at an age 
when he was never intended to be still, and put into his hands a thing of 
man’s invention, a baok of columns and pages, page after page, of non- 
sense, impenetrable, inexplicable nonsense, and then wonder that he is not 
as bright and gleesome as we have seen him in a garden, in the pursuit of 
the lowers and butterflies of God’s workmanship. We approach him with an 
“itstretched ferule, and stern look and voice, and are vexed, that he is not 
as Tach delighted to see us, as if we came with smiles and kindness. We 
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carry on this process for some years, and then wonder that all his associa- 
tions with a school are not pleasurable. ‘The wonder should be, that any 
child should be susceptible of being moulded to our will to such a degree, 
that any of these associations should be pleasant. 

But how shall the love of knowledge be substituted for the usual mo- 
tives ? How shall a child be taught spelling, and reading, and parsing, 
by the desire of knowledge ?—If 1 should admit that neither of them could 
be, I should still leave the field for the exercise of this motive wide enough ; 
for all these are rather the means of getting at knowledge, than knowledge 
itself. They should be regarded only as means. A child who knew them, 
and them only, would know nothing. They are but methods by which 
something else is to be reached. But I do not admit this. I admit, 
indeed, that as long as the art of spelling is taught by means of nonsense 
columns, the love of knowledge can have nothing to do with it. But I trust 
that you have, yourself, said enough about the absurdity of this method, to 
open people’s eyes to the enormous amount of mischief to the mind, which 
must always come from its use. And in a late number of this Journal, | 
read some very sensible remarks upon spelling, which showed how curiosi- 
ty could be turned to that, when sensibly taught, as well as to any thing 
else. As to reading, it is now, usually, when taught at home, by kind and 
intelligent parents, taught through the love of knowledge—or that, and love 
of a parent’s approbation. Put suitable, well-written children’s books, such 
as they can pertectly understand, into the hands of children, and they will 
soon learn to read, from the desire of getting at what they contain. And 
they will learn to read, not in the drawling, monotonous tone so common in 
schools, but in a simple and natural manner, with spirit and effect. [| 
have now in my eye and in my heart, two children, who, without a 
tear or a sigh, but with delight, learnt of a sensible and loving mother, 
how to read, and well tou; and beautifully and naturally they did read, 
so that it was a pleasure to hear them, until they went to school. There, 
from books they could not understand, and belitting teachers, they soon 
learnt to substitute for the natural method, in which feeling answered to 
feeling, and thought to thought, the loud, boisterous, humdrum school 
mode, which had nothing to do with sense or feeling. 

Regard reading as an end, and you will not succeed in teaching it well. 
Consider it only as the means by which the heart and head of the writer may 
reach the heart and head of the reader, and it becomes an easy and natural 
thing. We often hear surprise expressed that there are so few good 
readers, when so much time is spent on the art. The wonder rather is that 
there should be any ; that a child should be carried through the long rig- 
marole of Mr. Anybody’s spelling-book, and ever after be able to learn to 
read well at all. But enough of reading. 

As to parsing, I give it up. I can hardly conceive of the love of knowledge 
having much to do with it. It may be a pleasant exercise for some of the 
faculties, when the mind is sufficiently mature to be prepared for it. 

But all these are mere methods ; and I shall have occasion to speak of them 
hereafter. Ifthe object of a teacher were to cemmunicate as much knowl- 
edge as possible, he would immediately find that the love of knowledge 
might be enlisted, and that much might be communicated, without having 
recourse to other stimulants. For this purpose, however, he must pursue 
one of two courses. He must either select simple, well-written books, for 
the pupils to read, or he must make special preparation himself, that he 
may supply the place of books. In most schools, it would be difficult to 
introduce a sufficient variety of books, to communicate information upon 
all the subjects upon which instruction should be given. In none, would it 
be impossible for the teacher to impart a great amount of valuable knowl- 
edge, to pupils in almost every stage of advancement. The subjects which 


will be found interesting to children, are such as the following ;—the appeat- 
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ance, food, dress, manners, and customs of different nations, and whatever 
relates to the condition of man in all parts of the world; the air, and its 
motions, and the cause of wind ; water, what it is made of, how it is raised 
into the air, and falls, and flows into the sea, how it freezes, and forms 
snow, and rends rocks ; rocks, their uses, the fact that they are made of 
airs and combustible substances ; heat and its effects ; useful plants, such 
as are used for food, or fuel, or the arts, what makes them grow, and how 
beautiful they are ; animals, their sagacity, habits, uses ; the moon, its 
changes and action on the tides ; ships, how they are made, how they 
sail, whither they go, what they carry ; short histories, anecdotes of great 
or good men ;—and others without number. 

Let a teacher make it a part of every day’s duties to prepare himself 
fo communicate some particular piece of information, and feel a strong interest 
in it himself, and 1 doubt whether he will find it difficult to excite interest 
in children, Let him, for example, tell his pupils that there is a country 
where, for some weeks in winter, the sun does not rise, and where the 
snow is often so deep that there is no travelling, and ask them how they 
think people can occupy themselves, during these long nights ; then let 
him give them the beautiful picture we have of the domestic life and habits 
of the Icelanders, where every family is a school and a workshop, and the 
business and the instruction of life go on together. Or let him tell them 
how glass is made, or how a book is printed ; and I have no fear that he 
will have to whip them to attention. 

He must, however, learn to talk, not Latin, not from the dictionary, but 
in simple, downright household, Saxon English ; such as men of sense 
talk on their farms and in their workshops, and women of sense in their 
kitchens or among their sisters. Let the end of talking be to interest and 
instruct, not to exhibit himself. 

And let him not be discouraged if he do not succeed the first or second 
time. It will require some practice to enable him to do the thing well, him- 
self, and it will require some patience to break up the bad habits of inatten- 
tion in children, and accustom them to listen and look. But what good 
thing is there that we can get without any trouble? And this art is well 
worth the pains. Yours, G. B. E. 





(We invite the attention of the crifical to the following article, on a 
mooted point in grammar. ‘The writer has certainly presented one side of 
the case in a very able manner. We join him, in his request for a reply.— 
Ep. | 

|For the Common School Journal.] 


‘* BUT,’ NEVER A PREPOSITION. 


Mr. Epitor,—As a knowledge of the grammatical construction of our 
language constitutes an important part of an English education, | venture 
to send you this article, believing it is not foreign to the design of your Jour- 
nal. A difference of opinion obtains among grammarians concerning the 
word but, as it frequently occurs, in composition. Some contend, that but, 
where it has the meaning of except, is a preposition ; while others maintain, 
that, in those very cases, it is either a conjunction or an adverb. The latter 
opinion I shall endeavor to defend in this communication. I believe there 
are good and sufficient reasons, why but should never be parsed as a 
preposition. 

_ 1. Parsing but as a preposition introduces an unnecessary irregularity 
into the language. It is certainly desirable that all language should be as 
simple, as is consistent with its precision and strength, its copiousness and 
harmony. One great difficulty in acquiring a grammatical knowledge of our 
language, is the mutability of many of its words. The young learner is 
introduced to a word bearing a distinctive grammatical name ; he is told 
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that it is a noun, or adverb, or some other part of speech ; but before he 
has fully fixed this idea in his mind, he meets with the word in another con- 
nection, where it performs a different oflice, and takes anewname. Such 
irregularities are exceedingly embarrassing to the learner, and ought not 
to be multiplied unnecessarily. In relation to the word but, all irregularity 
cannot be avoided, It must be used as a conjunction and an adverb. But 
there is not the least necessity of carrying the irregularity further, by calling 
it a preposition. Nothing of clearness, strength, or harmony is gained, 
by this course. ‘The form of expression is well established, and whether jt 
be parsed as a conjunction or preposition, the language will not suffer, 
Now if the term but can be disposed of just as well, without calling it anoth- 
er, and, for this word, an unusual part of speech, it is certainly desirable. 
And we contend that there is not the least necessity for calling it a prepo- 
sition. ‘Take a familiar example, where the word occurs :— 
** When nought /ut the torrent is heard on the hill.’’ 

This line, from Beattie’s ‘ Hermit,’ contains an instance of the use of this 
word ; but it will be seen at once, that parsing it as a conjunction, gives the 
exact sense of the author. When nought is heard, but the torrent is heard. 
This, I say, is the precise meaning of the author ; he intends to affirm that 
the torrent is heard, as positively as he does that nothing else is heard. So 
that, in fact, nothing is gained by calling bul a preposition. This being the 
case, it is a valid objection to the opinion we are opposing, that it introdu- 
ces an unnecessary irregularity into the grammar of our language. We 
might with propriety leave the whole subject here, but wishing to do fuli 
justice to it, we will attempt, 

2. To show that but, in the case in question, has none of the attributes 
of a preposition, but is clearly a conjunction. Prepositions originally seem 
to have had relation only to place ; as, to a place, from a place, above a place, 
below a place &c.; but they are now used figuratively to denote other rela- 
tions, having, however, the element of locality in a greater or less degree 
ittused into their nature. For example, the preposition with has not a 
strict relation to place, but still the idea of place is not entirely excluded. 
To be with a person, is to be in or near the same place which he occupies. 
When this preposition denotes a means, as ‘‘ he struck with his cane,’ as 
the cane was in the hand of the person, the idea of place is not entirely 
excluded. The preposition of is perhaps the most striking example of de- 
parture from the primitive sense of this part of speech ; but even here, there 
is not an entire exclusion of the general idea of locality. The power of 
God, is an energy proceeding from Him ; the heat of the sun is a heat 
which inheres in that luminary, or proceeds from it, that is, dwells in or 
proceeds from a place. 

Now the word but has nothing of this signification. It does not, even 
by the most distant implication, involve the idea. How then can it be main- 
tained, that buf is a preposition, when it is destitute of the very elements of 
that part of speech ? But let us see how it will compare with the definition 
of a disjunctive conjunction. ‘‘ The disjunctive conjunction,”’ says Murray, 
‘* serves not only to connect and continue the sentence, but also to express 
opposition of meaning.”’ ‘This definition not only implies that something is 
affirmed in the clause that follows the conjunction disjnuctive, but that some- 
thing is affirmed, in opposition to what is affirmed in the clause preceding 
the conjunction. And this is precisely the case in the examples, where bul 
is thought to be a preposition. Take the example we have already given— 

** When nought dut the torrent is heard on the hill.”’ 
It was manifestly the intention of the author to affirm that the torrent was 
heard. But if we parse torrent, as governed by but, as a preposition, it is a 
mere adjuncl ; it contains no assertion concerning the torrent. But if it be 
said that it necessarily implies that the torrent is heard, we reply, then it 
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necessarily implies that but is a conjunction, and denotes that a sentence is 
to follow it, of which forrent is the nominative. In every case where bul 
is thought to be a preposition, it answers perfectly to the definition of a dis- 
junctive conjunction, and clearly does the office of that part of speech. 

3. Some of the best writers use the term buf in such a connection as 
forbids its being a preposition. When they use it before a noun, there is noth- 
ing to determine whether they use it as a preposition or conjunction ; but 
when they use it before a personal pronoun, we see at once, by the case of 
the pronoun, that they use but as a conjunction. 

** Away went Gilpin, who but he.”’—Cowper. 
** Methinks nobody should be sad but I.’’—Shakspeare. 
** Who knows, but he whose hand the lightning forms.’’— Pope. 

In each of these examples, bul has the meaning of except, but as it is followed 
by a nominative, it cannot be a preposition. 

"4, The statement or rule given to determine when bul is a preposition, is 
far from being correct. We are told that when but has the meaning of exr- 
cept, it is a preposition. Let us test the accuracy of this statement by a 
few examples. 





‘** T nothing know, but that I am.’’— Young. 


In this example bud signifies ercept, and yet it is a conjunction. The same 
may be said of the following examples : 

** Man, but for that, no action could attend.’’— Pope. 

‘* All fame is foreign, but of true desert.’’— Pope. 
The following example from Milton further illustrates the use of but. 

‘© Who, but felt of late....with what compulsion....we sunk thus low.’’ 
But, in this example, has the meaning of except, and yet it cannot be a prep- 
osition. Some, perhaps, might consider it an adverb ; but a single consider- 
ation will show, I think, that it must be a conjunction. If it be an adverb, 
it must qualify felt, and have the sense of only. ‘‘ Who only felt,’’ does 
not give the sense of the writer. ‘The meaning is clearly expressed in this 
language,—Who is there bul, or except, he who felt ; or, more familiar- 
ly.—Who is there that did not feel. 
In the following examples, but means except, and still must be either an 
adverb or conjunction. 
‘* And but for these vile guns, he would have been a soldier.’’—Shakspeare. 
‘* He does nothing but mourn and lament.’’—Sterne. 
‘¢ They show no fortitude, but in the field.”’— Young. 
In the following examples, the word but occurs in the sense of except, and 

yet the word following it is, by the very structure of the sentence, governed 
by a preposition understood. 


‘* The sun looked bright to every eye in the village, but (to) Le Fevre’s.’’—Slerne. 
“* At war with every welfare, but (with) their own.’’— Young. 
‘* Gives pleasure’s name to nought but (to) what is passed.’’— Young. 


We could multiply examples of this sort, but it is unnecessary. In all the 
cases we have cited, but has the meaning of except, and yet, in each case, it 
is clearly a conjunction or an adverb. 

5. We are confirmed in the view we have taken, by the analogy of the 
language. Many of our conjunctions, as than and as, occur in sentences of 
the same construction as those in which but is used ; and yet no good gram- 
marian thinks of calling them prepositions. ‘Take a familiar example,— 
‘No preacher is so successful as time.’’? Here we have a sentence with 
nothing but the substantive following the conjunction ; but still this substan- 
tive is the subject of another sentence, and is nominative to the verb ts, 
understood. Now, if we substitute but for as, the sentence will be of the 
same character and construction,—No preacher is successful but time. 
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There is a perfect analogy between the two cases, and there seems to be 
ho more propriety in calling but a preposition, than as. ‘The following ex- 
ainple, in which than occurs, will present that conjunction as occupying the 
same position, and performing the same office, as but, in similar sentences, 
‘*'They loved him more than me ;”’ that is, ‘‘ more than they loved me.” 
Now, by substituting but for than, we shall see at a glance, that they should 
be regarded as one part of speech. ‘* They loved him bué not me ;”’ that 
is, ‘‘they did not love me.” Or, if it be objected that but, in the last ex- 
ample, does not signify except, let us change the phraseology a trifle, and 
we shall come to the same result. ‘‘ They loved all but me ;”’ that is, 
‘but they did not love me.” 

Take another example, and one given by Murray himself. ‘‘ The senti- 
ment is well expressed by Plato, but much better by Solomon than him ;” 
that is, ‘‘than by him.”” Here it is plain, that the word following than is 
governed by the preposition by, because the construction of the sentence 
requires it. ‘‘ Better expressed by Solomon than by him.”’ As the prepo- 
sition by is expressed betore Solomon, the sense and the grammatical con- 
struction require that the same term be placed betore the pronoun him, 
There will be no controversy about this example. Now we contend, that 
the sentences, in which but occurs as a conjunction having the meaning of 
except, are perfectly analogous to those where than and as occur. ‘The 
following sentence is perfectly parallel to the one last given, so far as its 
grammatical construction is concerned. ‘* The sentiment was well expressed 
by all but him.”” Now, it is as evident, in this case as in the other, that hin 
is governed by the preposition by, understood,—‘‘ was well expressed by 
all but by him.”’ F’rom these examples it will be seen, that the analogy of 
the language requires that but, in the cases in question, should be parsed as 
a conjunction. 

There is another view of the subject, which tends to confirm us in the 
opinion we have expressed. It is well known that the same idea, in many 
cases, may be expressed actively or passively ; as, John loves Peter, or, Peter 
is loved by John. In the foregoing sentences, the idea is exactly the same, 
in both cases. In the first example, the active verb is employed, and in the 
latter, the passive. Every active verb may be changed into a passive one, 
retaining the exact sense of the sentence. In all these cases, the object of 
the active verb becomes the subject of the passive, and the subject of the 
active verb follows the passive verb, and is governed by by or some similar 
preposition. Now, if we take an example where but occurs in the sense of 
ercept, in connection with an active verb, and change that verb into the pas- 
Sive voice, we shall be compelled to deprive but of the powers of a preposi- 
tion. For example. All love him but John. Here is a case where it 
is contended, that but is a preposition ; but the moment that the verb is put 
in the passive voice, it will be seen that but is a conjunction. He is loved 
by all but John ; that is, but by John. Now will any person seriously con- 
tend, that the office of but is changed by varying the voice of the verb ! 
Will so trifling a circumstance, of itself, convert a preposition into a conjunc- 
tion ? _We think not. Since but is clearly a conjunction, when the verb 
is passive, we believe it must be when the verb is active ; since it is a con- 
junction in some cases, we think it must be in all. We speak particularly 
of those cases, where but is thought to be a preposition. 

6. The reason assigned for parsing bul as a preposition, is, that it has the 
meaning of except. Now, it is by no means certain that except is ever @ 
preposition. In many cases, ercept is a conjunction. ‘‘ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” ‘‘ Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish.” In these, and all similar cases, except is a con- 
junction connecting the sentences. In other cases, it is either a verb, or a 
participle. Webster says, ‘Except and excepting are incorrectly classed 
among prepositions.”’ : 
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Having stated the arguments against bui’s being a preposition, and in 
favor of its being a conjunction, in the cases in question, we will now notice 
the arguments which are urged on the other side. It is said, that it is the 
easiest and simplest way of disposing of those passages, to call bul a prep- 
osition. ‘The ease and simplicity cannot relate to the writing or speaking 
of the sentences ; for the expression is written alike in both cases. It 
can relate only to the parsing of the sentence. But we have already seen 
that calling but a preposition, instead of simplifying, introduces another 
irregularity into the language. We allow that it is the easiest way of dis- 
posing of the sentence. But this is nothing in its favor. Parsing is not to 
be practised for its own sake. It is not pursued as an end, but as a means. 
It is an exercise to teach us the nature of language. And the true question 
js, not what mode of parsing is the easiest, but what is the best; not which 
will carry us over the most pages in a given time, but which will give us 
the best knowledge of language. If the learner is taught to parse the word 
following but in the objective case and governed by it, he disposes of the 
word at once, but he gains no knowledge of the elements of the language ; 
but if he is taught that but is a conjunction, then he is required to go on, 
and construct a new sentence, in order to dispose of the word following, 
and to show the connection of the conjunction. Now can any person doubt 
which is the more profitable exercise ? The one only calls the scholar’s 
attention to a single grammatical rule, while the other throws him upon his 
own resources, and requires him to construct asentence. We believe that 
that mode of parsing which gives the learner the greatest insight into lan- 
guage,—which exhibits a sentence in all its simple elements,—is the best. 
We regard the argument drawn from the rapidity with which a sentence or 
part of a sentence can be disposed of, in the same light in which we do a 
rule sometimes employed, that certain words are in the objective case with- 
out a governing word, They are both, as it seems to me, founded on the 
principle, that it is better to pass by a difficulty, than to solve it. If we 
consult our own ease, we shall fall in with that principle, but if we consult 
utility, we must reject it. 

Nearly akin to the argument here opposed, is an objection frequently 
made to our views, viz., that the sentence is awkward, and is made to con- 
tradict the sentence that precedes it, if we make an entire sentence after 
the word but. We admit that the sentence sounds awkwardly, and so does 
almost every other elliptical sentence, when the ellipsis is supplied. ‘Take 
one familiar example :—‘‘ To walk a mile,’’ sounds agreeably ; but when 
the sentence is filled up,—‘‘ To walk through the space of a mile,” it sounds 
awkwardly ; but still the ellipsis must be supplied, before the sentence can be 
parsed. As to the contradiction, it is no greater, if but be parsed as a con- 
junction, than it is, if it be parsed as a preposition. It may sound a little 
more striking, and this is an advantage, rather than otherwise. In either 
case, it is an exception to what precedes it, and the plainer this is expressed, 
the more forcible the language. 

But the great argument in favor of but’s being a preposition, is drawn 
from the etymology of the term. We are told that but a preposition, and 
but a conjunction, are not derived from the same word inthe Saxon language, 
and hence should be parsed differently. We believe that the derivation of 
words has little to do with the grammatical construction of sentences, or 
even of words. Whatever may be the root of a word, in the language from 
which it is borrowed, when it becomes naturalized, it must obey the laws 
of its adopted country. The question is not what but was in some other 
language, but what it is in our own. But let us look at the derivation of 
this word. But, in cases where it is supposed to be a preposition, is derived, 
we are told, from the Saxon butan, which signifies, fo be ont of, or except ; 
while but a conjunction is derived from the Saxon bote, signifying further, or 
denoting an addition. Now if those with whom we are contending, insist 
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upon the primitive meaning of but, (butan,) they cannot make it a preposi- 
tion. Webster, a strenuous advocate for the etymology of words, and one 
who has gone into the depth of this subject, tells us that but, when derived 
from butan, is a participle. He had the boldness to carry his system out ; 
as this word was a participle in the Saxon, he contends that it should be in 
the English language. Now why insist upon the root of this word, and 
then abandon it in the next breath ? Why not go the length of Webster, 
and call it a participle ? But let us look at but, when it is derived from hote. 
It is defined by Webster to signify more ; further ; denoting an addition. 
Now if those we are opposing, insist upon the primitive meaning of bu/, 
(bote,) they must call it a conjunction copulative, instead of disjunctive; for 
it simply denotes an addition, and should be parsed the same as and. ‘Thus 
would a strict adherence to the primitive use of the term, oppose our views 
no more than the views of those with whom we are contending. Webster 
defines but (butan) to signify not only except, but unless and only. But will 
those whose arguments we are examining, presume to say that unless and only 
are prepositions ? We think they will not. 

But we have already said, that the proper question is, not what a word 
was in some other language, but what it is in our own, And, according to 
good authority, was a verb in the Saxon language, but no man, in his sober 
senses, would class and in English with the verbs. From what we have 
said, [ think it will be seen that nothing can be drawn from the Saxon root 
of but, to determine what part of speech it should be in English. The details 
of every language are peculiar to the language itself, and must be decided 
by its own usage. 

We have now closed what we have to say upon this subject. We have 
seen that parsing buf as a preposition is altogether unnecessary, as it adds 
in no degree to the strength or elegance of the language ; but that it intro- 
duces an irregularity, and thereby perplexes the learner ; that but has none 
of the elements of a preposition, but comes strictly within the meaning of a 
conjunction ; that some of the best writers, as Cowper, Shakspeare, Pope, 
Young, Walker, &c., use but as a conjunction in the very cases in question ; 
that but when it means ercept is a conjunction or adverb ; that the analogy 
of the language confirms this opinion ; that its meaning except cannot make 
it a preposition, because it is by no means certain that except is ever that 
part of speech ; and that the arguments from brevity and derivation are far 
from proving it to be a preposition. We would not be over confident of the 
correctness of our own views, but it appears to us very clear that the truth 
is on our side, But having nothing in view but truth, we should be pleased 
to have our position confuted, if we are in error. We therefore respect- 
fully invite a refutation, not of our arguments, for they may be weak, but of 
our general position, that buf is never a preposition. 





{For the Common School Journal.] 
READING BOOKS. 


These are the most important books in our schools ; for good reading is 
one of the greatest accomplishments, and there are comparatively few who 
ever become good readers. One reason of this, is believed to be, that chil- 
dren, at school, are required to read, not only selections which they do 
not understand, but those which are uninteresting. Very few writers have 
the faculty of interesting young children ; and many of those, who attempt 
to write with simplicity, for such children, write nonsense : and any one 
who will take the trouble to examine the smaller books in our public 
schools, will find much of this kind of writing. Now, if there be one book 
in our language, which is simple and not silly ; which is printed in large 
type, and on good paper ; which will interest every child ; which is unex- 
ceptionable in other respects; it ought to be known. Strange, that such 
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a book has existed for many years, and been used by many families, and 
vet has not been introduced into our public schools. Mrs. Barbauld, one 
of the most gifted writers, prepared a book for one child. ‘This book is 
adapted to the capacity of a child as soon as he has learned his let- 
ters, and he ought to be furnished with it, instead of being compelled 
to pore over the long, dry columns of a spelling-book, from which he not 
only derives no new ideas, but is ever after disgusted with the very name 
of school-book. It is true, that selections have been made from ‘ Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Easy Lessons,’ for some of our little school-books ; and these 
selections are the best that are contained in those books. But why not 
take the whole book, when we can have it? The first cost of the book is a 
little more than that of other school-books of the same size. But why should 
afew cents be regarded, in the price of a book, when a child will learn 
more, in three months, with this book, than in six months, with any other 
hook that can be named? I am satisfied, (from many years’ experience, ) 
that this is true, having used most of the books which have been introduced 
into our public schools, In teaching my own children, I would not be 
without ‘Mrs. Barbauld’s Easy Lessons,’ for ten times the price of the 
hook. ‘They will read these lessons over, day after day, with apparently 
the same interest as at first. I do not wish to see a cheap edition of this 
book, or of any other book, published for our schools. Give a child a book 
that he loves, and he will take good care of it. Give him a cheap book, 
and he will not care how soon it is gone. Yr. A 
Northfield, Mass., Dec., 1839. 





EXTRACT FROM THE FIFTH CHAPTER OF THE ‘CONFESSIONS OF A 
SCHOOLMASTER,’— 


A very good book for all teachers, who wish not to do works meet for ‘ Con- 
fessions,’ themselves. 


‘‘All went on, these two winters, with few exceptions, very smoothly. 
I heard no complaint about severity ; because I ‘ whipped’ nobody. I 
believe it was my boast, and the boast, too, of some of my pupils, that we 
had no rod in the school-room, during the whole of the second winter. 
And yet it was commonly reported that such silence was preserved in the 
school that you might, at almost any time, have heard a pin drop. 

“TI believe these reports were substantially correct ; and yet I can 
assure the reader I have very many doubts whether I governed the school 
as well, either of these two winters, as I did the first. I will present the 
reasons for this belief. 

“In the first place, I think such unnatural silence, in a school of thirty 
pupils, is wholly unreasonable ; being procured at too great a sacrifice. 
There is not that freedom of action among the pupils which I deem indis- 
peusable to progress. I like to have a still school ; but I prefer a little of 
ms hum of business to that stillness which is procured at the expense of 
JUsInNess, 

‘In the second place, the pupils did not appear to regard me as a parent 
so much as formerly. ‘There was more of distance and reserve ; and less 
openness of conduct. The reasons of this will be seen presently. 

* Although, thirdly, I succeeded without using the rod, it cost an effort, 
and of a kind, too, which might have been very happily exchanged, even 
for the rod. I mean, by this, that in scrupulously avoiding what is called 
whipping, I reduced myselfto the supposed necessity of using other modes 
of corporal punishment, which are far more injurious. 

“There is no error of my life, as a schoolmaster, upon which I look 
back, with more pain, than the one to which I am about to advert. Some- 
‘mes the reflections are attended with so much pain that I can hardly com- 
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pose myself. Would to heaven it were possible to erase, as pencil-marks 
from paper, some of the worst of our past errors. But no ; they are 
written with ink that is indelible. They are not merely printed, in the 
common way ; they are stereotyped. 

‘* What a sad mistake do parents and teachers make, who avoid the rod 
as with a kind of superstitious awe, and yet do not scruple to box the ears, 
strike the heads, shake violently, or beat or kick their children! And yet 
hardly any thing is more common, than to shake a child with violence, or 
even to box his ears. 

‘* Parents or teachers who do this, may rely upon it, that these blows, upon 
the heads of little children, are attended with far more danger than the 
blows usually inflicted by a rod of moderate size. It is not improbable that 
the intellectual taculties of children are sometimes seriously injured in this 
way; and that some have been made idiots by it. Yet you cannot find one 
instance in a thousand, where any permanent injury is done by the rod, 
even where it is applied with a little too much severity. 

‘* Should these pages meet the eye of any parent, master, or teacher, 
who is accustomed to make it his boast that he is not so vulgar, or old-fash- 
ioned, as to use the rod ; and yet does not hesitate to box the ears, and oth- 
erwise beat or strike the tender brain-pan of his child, servant, or pupil, let 
him pause, ponder, and, in the fear of God and of a judgment to come, 
beware. 

‘‘IT am not for encouraging the indiscriminate use of the rod. Nay, 
more ; I verily believe that, in forty-nine cases in fifty of its use, it does 
more harm than good. But there are cases, occasionally, which, in my 
own view, demand its use. They are cases, too, in which a judicious 
application of this instrument would be likely to accomplish the end in view, 
better than any thing else. 

‘* Let me say again, I am not for encouraging the indiscriminate use of 
the rod, either at home or at school. I go further. If parents and teach- 
ers were, from the very first, always truly wise, I entertain many doubts 
whether there would be any necessity for using it at all. Children would 
undoubtedly do wrong, but not maliciously or obstinately ; and it is only 
in cases of malice or obstinacy, as I understand the matter, that corporal 
punishment is required. A moderate share of sound common sense, if 
parents and teachers would take time, would, in my view, prevent what it 
is often difficult to any person, but particularly so to those who are so 
unwise as not to fake time for prevention, to cure or eradicate. 

‘* But neither parents nor teachers will take time to discipline their chil- 
dren in a proper manner. How often have I been pained, even in public 
discussions in ‘learned halls,’ to hear teachers of age and experience, 
and much supposed wisdom, gravely object to hearing even the details of 
those plans for managing children, which were designed to prevent the 
necessity of future punishment, solely on the ground that they would take 
up too much time. For what purpose is time made, if not to form and 
mould the character of those whom God has given us, and whom we pro- 
fess to love ! 

‘* But we live in a day when parents have too much to do to find time 
for bringing up their children. There are so many artificial wants of the 
body to be attended to, that the poor mind must shift for itself ; or, rather, 
must be left to starve. And as to manners and morals, these must be 
neglected and unheeded till vice is deep rooted and requires to be plucked 
up with violence. And lest the teacher should have any time to act upon 
the preventive plan, he is overburdened with pupils. The consequence |s, 
that nothing, or almost nothing, is done in the way of prevention ; and the 
only alternative is correction or exposure to future suffering. 

** Now it is precisely in this case that the question of corporal punish- 
ment comes in. Here isa parent whose own errors have produced a neces- 
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sity of correcting his child, in some painful manner. Shall the child go on 
to certain ruin, or shall the parent correct him ? You will say it is the parent 
that most deserves the correction ; and I say so, too. But will it answer 
the intended purpose, to inflict the pain on himself? If so, every feeling 
parent, [ think, would greatly preter it. But it will not answer. The child 
must suffer, a part, at least ; although it be for the fault of the parent. 

“The parent has erred. The teacher has erred. The child is begin- 
ning to sutter from the consequences, Those consequences are likely to run 
on through lite—perhaps beyond it—unless the wrong, or error, which in 
the child produces them, is associated in his mind with suffering, or with 
the fear of it. 

‘Now I maintain that the kind of suffering which shall be thus associated 
with the wrong or error in the child, is not, in itself, of very much iinpor- 
tance. Humanity would indeed dictate that it should be the least in amount 
which will answer the purpose ; but mere sympathy for the sufferer, unreg- 
ulated by reason, might sometimes lead us, and does sometiimes lead us, to 
prefer a mode, which, though more easily endured at the present time, per- 
mits a continuance of part of the evil; and thus, in the aggregate, causes 
the child more pain than some other mode which is, for a very short time, 
more severe. 

‘‘I do not defend the use of the rod, because the word rod happens to 
be found in the Bible ; for I believe it is there used as a general name for 
all modes of the exercise of parental authority and power. But I defend 
its use by parents and teachers who are reduced to the dreadful alternative 
of inflicting pain, or see a child go on to suffering or to ruin. And I know 
of no method of inflicting pain so excellent. 

‘‘When you strike a child’s head, even with the flat hand, you not only 
produce a concussion of the whole mass of the brain, but you endanger the 
hearing. When a child is pushed violently, or thrown down, or kicked, 
there is always a greater or less degree of exposure of the vital organs of 
the body ; to say nothing of the danger to the eyes, from these random 
blows and pushes. Besides, you are very likely to stupify him, and thus 
produce insensibility to the smaller degree of pain you would otherwise 
inflict. 

‘But when you take a rod of suitable size, and flagellate, even with 
some degree of severity, the skin, you may not only avoid all danger of 
injury to any vital organ whatever; but you run no risk of stupifying him. 
Indeed, his sensibility increases rather than diminishes, as long as you con- 
tinue to inflict the blows. 

‘‘The marks sometimes left on an obstinate boy, even for several days, 
do not necessarily indicate a degree of violence that borders at all upon 
inhumanity. Many a child has required a flagellation of this kind ; and 
would have been injured by any thing short of it. But how different is the 
common opinion! ‘Such a little boy,’ I once heard a person gravely say 
to another, ‘ should be whipped little and often.’ Ah! it is these frequent 
small whippings that ruin the young by thousands! As a general rule, if 
we use the rod at all,—remember I do not say a club, but a rod,—it should 
be used with a good degree of severity ; so that the smart may not only be 
considerable, but long continued. 

“But it was far from being my original intention to enter so deeply into 
this subject. I should not have done it, but with the hope of exposing that 
shameful and soul-destroying fastidiousness about the rod, which prevails 
with people who will not hesitate to box the ears, and beat the head, and 
bruise the chest or abdomen,—yes, and I might say, produce more mental 
pain and suffering than they save to the body, 

‘To return to my own story. In avoiding the rod, I fell into the cruel 
and abominable practice of boxing the ears. In one instance, I recollect 
that, partly for an offence of some degree of magnitude, and partly as a 
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warning to the rest, I said to a boy, ‘ Now, sir, as a punishment, I am 
determined to knock you down.’ So, boxing his ears with a good deal of 
force, and at the same time placing my foot in his way so that he could not 
step aside to preserve his centre of gravity, he fell over it. This boy, now 
a young man of almost thirty, always reminds me, when I meet him, of 
the circumstance ; and says he thought, and still thinks, it a very unjustifi- 
able sort of punishment ; and I think so, too. He used to say, that if he 
lived to be strong enough, he would flog me, in return ; but he has never 
yet done it. I have been subjected, however, to a flogging much more 
severe—that of conscience. 

‘*[ do not now recollect an individual, whose hearing or whose faculties, 
any of them, were known to be injured by my blows upon his head, and 
yet Ido not know that it was not so. 1 may have injured a dozen boys in 
this way ; and the true source of their trouble may never have been traced 
out, or suspected. As I have already intimated, though my fame was 
spread far and near, as a schoolmaster, this period of my career is one upon 
which I look back with more pain than upon almost any other; and could 
wish, were it not in vain, that it were blotted from the book of my 
memory.” 





MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL RETURNS. 


In our last number, we referred to the Annual Abstract of the Massa- 
chusetts School Returns for 1838-9. We give below the aggregates for 
all the towns in the State which made returns. 


Number of Towns which have made Returns, : ; ‘ ‘ 298 
Population, (May 1, 1837,) : ‘ : ‘ , 695,550 
Valuation, (1830,) " j : ‘ ; , . $207,783,308 30 
Number of Public Schools, , , ‘ , ‘ ‘ 3,014 
In Summer, = 122,330 
In Winter, . 148,628 
In Summer, , ‘ 93, 814 
In Winter, ‘ . 116,855 
Number of persons between 4 and 16 years of age, ‘ : 182,191 
Average length of the Schools in months and days, _. ' 74 
Number of Teachers, (including Summer and Win- Males, . 2,411 

ter terms,) . : ; Females, . 3,825 
ie , . . . To Males, $31 90 
Average wages paid, per month, including board, To Females, $12 32 


— , Of Males, _. ; , $8 89 
Average value of board, per month, ; Of Females, €5 91 


‘ ‘ ~ $23 10 
Average wages per month, exclusive of board, pes rene rr 49 
? Ye 


Number of Scholars of all ages in all the Schools 


Average attendance in the Schools, 


Amount of money raised by taxes for the support of Schools, in- 

cluding only the wages of Teachers, board, and fuel, . $447,809 96 
Amount of board and fuel contributed for Public Schools, $31,934 88 
Number of Incorporated Academies, . : ; ; ; : 73 
Aggregate of Months kept, —. : ; ; : . ; 730} 
Aggregate Number of Scholars, . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 3,999 
Aggregate paid for tuition, P : ; / $54,113 69 
Number of Unincorporated Academies, Private Schools, and 

Schools kept to prolong Common Schools, : ‘ , . 1,100 
Aggregate of months kept, —. ; ; , , : 7,344} 
Average Number of Scholars, — . , ; , ‘ ; 24, 548 
Aggregate paid for tuition, . ' ; , . $270,462 80 
Amount of Local Funds, —. , ; . $276,649 72 
Income from same, ; ; $12,895 91 
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{For the Common School Journal.| 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Epiror,—My principal object in taking up the pen at this time, is 
ty communicate to you a fact, in regard to a much disputed point, about 
school government. ** Can schools be managed without recourse to corporal 
ounishment ?”? This question has been much discussed. Yet there still pre- 
yails among teachers much diversity of opinion and of practice in regard 
ty it. Most, however, incline to the negative ; and some go even so far as 
absolutely to deny the possibility of keeping a good school without the aid 
of the cowhide, terule, or some other instrument of corporal chastisement. 
“ Very pretty things,”’ say they, ‘‘ may be written, about the power of per- 
suasion, and the strength of love, in controlling a school. But it is all ideality 
—useless theorizing. Nobody has yet succeeded, and nobody can succeed, 
except in a small school, a girls’ school, a select school, or under pecu- 
liarly favorable circumstances, without the help of Master Birch. For 
mixed schools—for Common Schools, it will never answer, further than as 
a piece of benevolent theoretical sentimentalism, to amuse those who are more 
kind than wise.”” Thus many say ; and thus, no doubt, many sincerely 
believe. From this opinion, however, I dissent. More than thirty years 
spent in schools and in teaching, have given me some opportunity to observe, 
and to experiment. I have tried a free application of the rod, a moderate 
application, and its entire abandonment. I am constrained to say, that the 
less I have had to do with it, the better have I got along. Not many 
months since, while I was at the head of the town school in N——, one 
bright forenoon, the Rev, Mr. E , of E , Me., came into the school, 
and took his seat for observation. His eye swept over the little company 
before him, with a most scrutinizing glance. I noticed that he watched 
their operations, movements, and exercises, with intense interest and undi- 
vided attention. The hour for closing arrived, and the school retired. 
Mr. E then turned to me, and something very like the following, 
passed between us. 

‘‘Am I to understand, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ that this is the ordinary appearance 
of your school ? Are the scholars usually as regular, orderly, and indus- 
trious, as they have been this forenoon ?”’ ‘‘I assure you,” said I, ‘* you 
uave seen the school in its every-day dress.”’ ‘‘ What are your principles 
of government ? Do you make use of corporal punishment ?”’ ‘‘'The rules 
of the school,”’ said I, ‘‘ do indeed allow moderate corporal chastisement, 
under certain restrictions ; but in this school, I have had no occasion to 
resort to it, even in its mildest modes.”’ ‘‘ But the teachers in E and 
its vicinity, all carry the rod, or the ferule, into school with them ; and 
declare, that they cannot get along without it. I have reasoned the case 
with them repeatedly, but all to no effect. They charge me with being a 
theorist, and say I have only to act a few months in the-capacity of teacher 
in a Common School, to be convinced, and think just as they do.” 

“For humanity’s sake, then,” said I, ‘‘do report to them the fact in 
regard to this school. Here we are, with a school of seventy scholars— 
boys and girls, from the age of twelve to eighteen, gathered from the four 
(uarters of a town of ten thousand inhabitants, of every variety of disposi- 
tion, and of every kind of home and school discipline, from the most rigid to 
the most lax and no discipline at all ; from all families, rich, poor, and mid- 
dling ; of all grades and all habits. They are engaged, too, in all the 
studies usually found in a classic and high school, and here we have been 
4oing on, just as you have seen, for eighteen months, without the aid of one 
blow, kick, or cuff. Corporal punishment, in any form, has hardly been 
thought of. What has been, is possible, and may be again.” What I 
sald to my friend E , is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
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truth. And I put the case for all the advocates of the necessity of corporal 
punishment in schools, to dispose of, in the best way they can in consistency 
with their theory. Only let them not say, it is an tdeality or a peculiarity, 
It is a real case, and it has no peculiarity but what may become a common- 
ality with all schools. It was not a small school, nor a select school, nor 
a female school, nor a school in any thing peculiar, unless, forsooth, in the 
very point under consideration. It had all the elements and ingredients of 
a Common School. I say again, if they undertake to dispose of this case, 
let them take it as if ts ; and not first divest it of its real character, make 
it something which it is not, and then dispose of it. 

Not possible to govern without the rod! This may be true of some 
boys, but not of boys generally. Not possible! This may be true of some 
schools, but such schools form the exceptions, and not the general rule, 
Cannot govern without the rod! Verily [ believe it of some teachers—and 
teachers too, who have succeeded pretty well in school-keeping. They 
are, for the most part, however, men of ardent temper, strong feelings, and 
something more than a moderate development of self-esteem and combat- 
iveness. Such was the late Mr. A , a good scholar, and a celebrated 
teacher. 

Speaking once of the discipline employed in the S Academy, of 
which he was formerly principal, he said to me, ‘‘ We use blows sparingly, 
except in cases of impudence ; there, it is ready change.”’ Look out for 
ears! I believe teachers of this stamp, will keep very indifferent schools 
without the aid of the strap. ‘These men must be born again. They must 
be renewed in the spirit and temper of their minds! Their natural asper- 
ities must be smoothed away ; and in their stead, must be substituted the 
tender sympathies of love. All things must become new. If they retain 
their unkind feelings, repulsive looks, and harsh words, they must retain 
the rod also. If we retain the spirit, air, and mien of a tyrant, or unfeeling 
master, we must wear his badge. But if we will but rule our own spirit ; 
if we will but clothe ourselves with the dignity, meekness, condescension, 
and love of the Great Teacher, who in all things gave us an example, then 
shall we, like him, secure the respect, love, and obedience, of our disciples, 
and need no other badge of authority. 

Mutinies on ship-board,—I have it from high authority,—are in a great 
majority of cases, traceable to the faults of the cabin. Nine tenths of 
school-room difficulties, | am persuaded, are owing to teachers themselves. 
I am obliged to put more than that proportion of my past school-troubles to 
my own account. If a man is indeed competent to teach, and if he is 
withal of the right stamp—uniformly patient, just, impartial, firm, and kind, 
I see not how he can be in school a twelvemonth, without acquiring such 
an ascendency over his pupils,—such a command of their respect and good- 
will, that both he and they will cease to think of the rod. 

To conclude—I admit the possibility of boys and schools, which cannot be 
managed without the rod ; but they are not common. They form excep- 
tions to the general rule. Every one, who resorts to this mode of disci- 
pline, is very ready to think his school makes just the exception. But I 
confess, I have never seen a school in which all, that could be done without 
the rod, had been done, L. N.S. 





[From the Salem Advertiser.] 


HISTORY OF THE FIRST GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN BEVERLY. 


The town of Beverly was incorporated October 14th, 1668, and on the 5th 
of November, 1674, it was voted in town meeting that a schoolhouse should 
be built, upon the town’s land near the meeting-house, twenty feet long, 
sixteen feet wide, and nine feet stud. This building was also to be used as 
a watch-house ; it is uncertain, however, whether it was built at the time 
proposed. 
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The first schoolmaster whose name appears on the records of the town, 
was Samuel Hardie. He was born and educated in England, and was mar- 
ried to Mary Dudley, daughter of Samuel Dudley, of Exeter, in New Hainp- 
shire. He settled in Beverly as a physician, betore the time of his marriage, 
but how long before is not known. He was employed upon several occa- 
sions to copy the town records and other public documents, from which 
circumstance it may be inferred that his qualifications in the art of penman- 
ship were respectable for the time. Before the incorporation of the town, it 
being a part of Salem, the inhabitants had the privilege of sending their 
children to the Salem grammar school. On the 19th of May, 1677, the 
selectnen agreed with Doctor Samuel Hardie to keep a school upon the 
fullowing terms, viz. 

‘ He is to begin to teach a school, according to the utmost of his ability, 
in ordinary learning, and to take a faithful account and receive pay accord- 
ing to ordinary rate. He is to have the meeting-house, to teach in, during 
the summer time, and some other place against winter. He is to keep one 
year, and if the payments by the scholars do not amount to twenty pounds, 
the town is to make it up to that sum, and if the payments exceed that sui, 
the overplus is to be paid tothe town. By ordinary learning is meant read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and Latin.’? Upon this contract, he received of the 
scholars 111. 6s. and of the town 81. 4s., making 20/. It would seem by the 
use of the words ‘‘ ordinary rate,’ in the agreement, that there was an 
established custom, either in the town, or in the neighboring towns, that a 
certain price should be paid for tuition at the public schools, by the parents 
or masters of the pupils. If this phraseology has reference to a custom in 
the town only, it would go to prove that schools had been established at an 
earlier date, which was no doubt the case, as the settlement on the north- 
erly side of Bass River was begun about the year 1630, and the inhabitants 
were so numerous on that side of the river in 1656, as to induce them to 
build a meeting-house, and set up public worship among themselves, although 
they continued their connection with the first church in Salem, and made a 
part of that town, for twelve years afterwards. What was called ‘‘ ordina- 
ry learning”’ in 1677, included Latin, together with what we now consider 
the fundamental branches of Common School learning, that is, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

It appears that the office of schoolmaster was assumed by the practising 
physician of the town, after he had entered into the matrimonial connection, 
and had acquired some experience in life beyond what is to be found in the 
young men who are frequently employed as instructers. He had some 
pretensions to classical learning, or he would not have undertaken to tech 
Latin. The school was to be kept in the meeting-house, the most central 
place, it being very near where the First Parish (third) meeting-house now 
stands, 

As the town contained but little more than a hundred families, the meet- 
ing-house was small, but it continued to be the only meeting-house 
until 1682, when, after the second meeting-house was built, it was sold, 
without the pulpit, for 71, 10s., to be removed, It was fit for a summer 
school only, as, at that period, it was not usual to provide any artificial 
means for warming meeting-houses. It being sufficiently large to contain 
both parents and children on the Sabbath, it was spacious and airy for the 
school-room of the children alone, upon the other six days of the week ; and 
in this respect it differed from some schoolhouses in the county of Essex 
how in use, into which the children are packed, without room to move their 
limbs, and sometimes with barely room to sit or stand, to the great injury 
of their health, and interposing a powerful obstacle to their improvement 
in learning. Dr. Hardie was contracted with for a whole year, and not 
lor only a tew weeks, and then to be dismissed, to make room for some new 
comer, who must use up a considerable portion of the short time of his 
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engagement, in acquiring some small degree of acquaintance with the tem- 
pers, talents, and acquirements of those committed to his charge, so as to 
adapt his teaching to their several capacities and wants. Although his first 
engagement was for one year only, yet he continued in the office of school- 
master for several successive years. His compensation was to be drawn 
in part from the parents and masters of those whom he taught, but the 
caprice of individuals was not to be permitted to diminish his stated salary, 
and his independence was guarded by the engagement of the town to 
make up any deficiency. And, lastly, he was to teach ‘‘ according to the 
utmost of his ability.”” His whole heart was to be in the business. This 
devotedness of the schoolmaster to his employment is the only sure founda- 
tion for success. This feeling may be strengthened and invigorated in 
most teachers, by the assiduous cooperation of his employers, manifested 
in the becoming liberality of his compensation, by kind and affectionate 
treatment, by a cordial union in measures which he may judge necessary 
to promote the objects which they, as well as he, must have at heart, by 
constant endeavors to instil into the minds and hearts of their children, by 
their own firesides, an affectionate regard and respect for their teacher, a 
deference for his judgment, and a cheerful, willing subjection to his au- 
thority. 





ANECDOTE. 


‘* But Peter rehearsed the matter from the beginning, and expounded it by order unto 
them.’’—A1cts xi. 4. 


‘‘T don’t know,” said a gentleman to the late Rey. Andrew Fuller, ‘how 
it is that I can remember your sermons better than those of any other min- 
ister, but such is the fact.”” ‘‘ I cannot tell,” replied Mr. Fuller, ‘‘ unless 
it be owing to simplicity of arrangement ; I pay particular attention to this 
part of composition, always placing things together which are related to 
each other, and that naturally follow each other in succession. For in- 
stance,’ added he, ‘suppose I were to say to my servant, ‘ Betty, you must 
vo and buy some butter, and starch, and cream, and soap, and tea, and 
blue, and sugar, and cakes ;’ Betty would be apt to say, ‘ Master, | shall 
never be able to remember all these.’ But suppose I were to say, ‘ Betty, 
you know your mistress is going to have friends to tea to-morrow, and that 
you are going to wash the day following ; and that for the tea-party, you 
will want tea, and sugar, and cream, and cakes, and butter ; and for the 
washing you will want soap, and starch, and blue ;’ Betty would instantly 
reply, ‘ Yes, master, I can now remember them all very well.’ ”’ 





Lessons In GRAMMAR. Where the seats in a schoolhouse are so high, 
that the children cannot reach the floor with their feet, and so narrow that 
they have to hold on with both hands, then the verb “‘ to sif,”” must be an 
aclive verb. 





The efficient friends of Education are the best benefactors of their coun- 
try. CHANNING, 





POSTAGES. 


We would inform the public, that Postmasters are authorized to frank letters, contain- 
ing subscription money for newspapers. Our subscribers, and all who wish to subscribe, 
can, in this way, remit money to the publishers of this Journal, free from any charge of 
postage. 





[THe Common ScHoo. JouRNAL; published semi-monthly by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, 
§ Webb, No. 109, Washington-street, Boston: Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dol- 
lar a year.) 





